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**Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times; the Great- 
est Statesman of France." 


The... 


French Revolution. 
Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 


Twelve Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, deliverea 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 


By Dr. Hermann E. Von Holst. 


At the invitation of the trustees of the Lowell Institute of Boston, Her- 
mann E. von Holst, Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
gave a summary of his reflections on the causes of the French Revolution, 
as tested by Mirabeau’s career 


LECTURE HEADINGS. 


I. The Heritage of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 

II. Paris and Versailles. 

III. Mending the Old Garment with New Cloth. 

IV. The Revolution before the Revolution. 

Vv. A Typical Family Tragedy of Portentous Historical 
Import. 

VI. The States-General. 

VII. “ The Party of One Man.” 

VIII. The sth and éth of October, 1789, and the Memoir 
of the 15th. 

1X. The Decisive Defeat of November 7th. 

X. Other Defeats and Mischievous Victories. 

XI. Mirabeau and the Court. 

XII. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 


*,* All questions which, for the general public, are perhaps the most 
difficult to understand, are lucidly and graphically discussed. Such a 
mass of information and suggestion is condensed into each of these lec- 
tures that no extracts would adequately represent their character. 


Printed at the Riverside Press, on band-made English paper, uncut 
edges. Two volumes, 12mo; price, $3.50 net. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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AVE MARIS STELLA 


Be TAR of the sea, be thou my star, 

# Here or on wilder seas afar; 
Point out my way, O favouring guide, 
Between fierce winds and waters wide. 


Thee has the sailor from his prow 
Hailed often as I hail thee now; 
As thou hast guided him, guide me 
Across a stranger, bitterer sea. 


He, giving thanks to God, has praised 
Thy beam, when, like a curtain raised, 
The night his worn eyes vainly scanned 
Lifted, and dawn gave sight of land. 


O, favour thou my shifting helm, 
Lest leaping breakers overwhelm 
My bark that, made of mortal breath, 
Puts out across the sea of Death. 


Save thee I have no light, no star: 
The winds of sorrow howl, and far 
The furious breakers seethe and fight 
Beneath impenetrable night. 


Alone thou shinest forth to show 

The hope of dreams man may not know. 

O heavenly star, guide even me 

To haven and home beyond the sea! 
THEODORE WRaTISLAw. 

Copyright 1895, by Sronz & Kimsatt. 
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yey T a famous theatrical club a famous actor was recount- 
ing his influenza experiences. ‘I tried Brighton, 
and suffered all the tortures of the damned; I tried 
the Continent, and found a little relief. But it was not 
till I returned to London and began rehearsing the new play 
that I became myself again.” 

‘Isn't that rather a reflection on your acting?” I asked. 
“You began rehearsing a new play and you became your- 
self again.” 

And, indeed, it seemed to me he had blundered into an 
admirable description of his method and the method of so 
many of his fellows, who are never so much themselves as 
when somebody else. Of course this is one way of being 
an actor; for there is no reason why each of the persons you 
play should not happen to look and talk like you. Hamlet 
might have had your very figure, and Richard III. your 
minutest inflection, and Claude Melnotte your gait and de- 
portment, though a series of such coincidences does seem a 
whit improbable, and one would scarcely expect to find King 
Lear and the Corsican Brothers triplets. The rival theory 
of acting—that it consists in playing Proteus, and that the 
greatest art is to conceal yourself—stirs a more responsive 
chord in the breast. Specious as may be the arguments on 
the other side, our heart goes out to the actor who hides 
himself away in each new role, even as amid the polished 
monologues of the society villain we yearn for two minutes 
of the good old rant in the center of the stage. Perhaps, 
then, the real reason why we have all raved over Irving's 
Waterloo veteran in A Straggler of ’75 is that he has sunk 
himself entirely in the part, so that Corporal Brewster chal- 
lenges us as a wholly objective creation. Irving has ceased 
to give imitations of Irving, and the result is a unanimous 
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verdict of approval on the part of the dramatic critics. A 
musical critic, indeed, has attempted to fritter away the 
merit of this fine impersonation by giving all the credit of it to 
Conan Doyle, who, he contends, by a series of conventional 
touches, forces the spectator to create for himself the picture 
of the conventional veteran before the hero even appears on 
the scene. It is not unfair to assume that this very conven- 
tionality of conception, this very acceptance of the stock 
military tradition, served to prejudice the author of ‘‘Arms 
and the Man.”’ And, indeed, it is not to be denied that 
Conan Doyle has added no fresh touch of realistic observa- 
tion to the traditional picturesqueness of the military veteran. 
It is the romanticism of the Adelphi, the glorification of the 


army as the nursery of the heroic spirit, of the stern sense of 
duty and discipline, of the honor of the regiment and the 
religion of the flag. There is nothing of that relentless 
realism which Zola and Tolstoi have put into their war novels, 
and which lately found expression even in the ballad-monger 


of the barrackroom : 


“It got beyond all orders and it got beyond all ’ope; 

It got to shammin’ wounded an’ retirin’ from the ‘alt. 
*Ole companies was ‘untin’ for the nearest road to slope, 
It was just a bloomin’ knock-out, an’ our fault."” 


The author of the “‘ Drums of the Fore and Aft’’ knows 
better than to draw a St. Thomas Atkins. I remember 
when a boy—already somewhat sceptical—asking a soldier 
on duty in Dover Castle if he would like to go to war. 
“God forbid!’’ he cried, with a shudder. (He did not 
even say “‘Gawd.”) And yet there is truth in the romantic 
idealisation. It expresses in a general sense the spirit of the 
service and the poetry of war. We need the Walter Scott 
vision of war—nay, even the Clement Scott. Without it 
war would have only practical results. It would have no 
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imaginative value. He must be a hardened philosopher who 
can feel no sublimity in the Napoleonic legend, from whom 
the fidelity of Heine’s Zwei Grenadiere cannot strike out a 
spark. There may be something to invite the satirist in the 
war-fever of those who stay at home, but yet these emotions 
do shake the souls of citizens out of the ruts of habit. It is 
said that great men are born in bellicose periods. The souls 
of the mothers are big with national hopes. 

Concerning Irving’s Don Quixote opinions are not so 
agreed. On the whole it seems to be a case of omnium con- 
sensu capax imperii nisi emperasset. He was the ideal 
Quixote before he played it, and indeed his wonderful face 
and smile seemed to me so framed to express the idealist that 
it was a disappointment to find him making up like a por- 
trait by Velasquez. Yet on reflection I cannot say he was 
wrong; and to me at least he certainly did manage to convey 
the essential being of Cervantes’ hero across the footlights 
despite the intervention of Wills’ play. The great surprise 
of the performance was the incidental revelation that many 
persons in the audience had never read the book. It is in- 
credible how unknown are the most popular books. You 
simply cannot publish a book in the sense of making it a 
matter of universal public knowledge. The Bible itself is 
not published yet throughout the world. This difficulty of 
publication is not grasped by the average citizen, who thinks 
everybody takes in the same paper as he does. Whoso dis- 
covered how to publish facts would reap a colossal fortune 
and find his invention subverted to the greater glory of soaps. 
At present it is absolutely impossible, for example, to tell 
people that money-lenders’ advertisements in the papers are 
a tissue of lies, that no one ever lends money to impecunious 
strangers on mere note of hand. You cannot drive the 
simplest fact home to more than a minority of the popula- 
tion. And yet there are people who are afraid of scandal. 
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N The Triumph of the Philistines Mr. Henry Arthur 

Jones interweaves two of his most characteristic 

motives—scornful rejection of the masses, and easy- 

going acceptance of the classes. This may sound a rather 

crude and unfair summary of his social philosophy, and in 

point of fact is crude and unfair. But it is no more crude 

and unfair than the exposition through his latest play of his 

antithesis of Philistia versus Fashion. Either he is wholly 

out of perspective in his vision, or he is unable to express 

what he sees through dramatic form without laying on the 

f colours with a trowel. Probably both these causes operate: 
he sees our “nation of shopkeepers** through mists of hatred 
and antagonism, while he is inclined to take a genial human 
view of the infirmaties of gentlefolk; and this preliminary 
fault of perspective is exaggerated by the exigencies of the 
stage with its demand for definite outline. It is because of 
his tolerance towards the humanity of society people that 
they come out far more human in his pictures of life than 
the tradespeople whom he contemns. Of the latter he needs 
only the unlovely attributes for his dramatic antithesis ; his 
bourgeois are the blacks of his stage chiaroscuro, to set off 
the lights of his ladies and gentlemen, and thus they have 
little relation to real life, in which they have lights as well 
as shadows of their own. That was the old mistake in 
landscape painting—to show off the sunlight by contrast 
with a bituminous background; in reality, sunlight is dif- 
: fused everywhere, and these violently antithetical blacks and 
is whites do not exist. All this comes from Mr. Jones not be- 
ie ing a humourist but a clever dramatist, who, when he is not 
conceiving sensational contrasts of incident, like the gamb- 
ling for a woman in ** The Masqueraders,”’ is occupied with 
sensational contrasts of character. 


Rye 
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ic F “The Philistines’* triumph, they must triumph 
-¥ “J over something that is not Philistine. But Sir Val- 

netine Fellows, the hero of the comedy, is himself 
of the very elect of Gath. He is exactly the sort of a per- 
son whom Matthew Arnold denounced as the young bar- 
barian of fashion. He is the happy, healthy animal,—or, as 
Mr. Jones prefers to phrase it, ‘*a thorough Englishman by 
birth and breeding,”’—and his acquaintance with Art, on 
which the play turns, is admittedly almost #i/. With him 
is associated Lady Beauboys, a worldly-minded Philistine of 
the grossest type. The only remaining personages who are 
not in the camp of triumph are Willie Hesselwood, the 
painting genius, and Mrs. Alma Suleny, a widow who car- 
ries on her dead father’s work of giving artistic training to 
poor but promising boys. But it is not over these that the 
Philistines triumph, for if the studio is turned into an asylum 
for orphans, it is not before the genius has gone off to study 
in Rome, and the art patroness has found another occupa- 
tion as the wife of Sir Valentine. And what scandalizes 
Market Pewbury is, after all, less the pictures of Bacchantes 
than the carryings-on of a vixenish French model whom 
Philistia would not be alone in finding an undesirable neigh- 
bour. How the gentle Alma Suleny could introduce such 
an obviously improper person into a studio full of budding 
youths I do not understand ; but then this studio is absolutely 
shadowy and unrealized even in the mind of the author, who 
allows us to see only one of its students. My acquaintance 
with painter’s models is more extensive than most men’s, 
yet I have never met any one resembling the soulless, mer- 
cenary Sally. This is not to deny Sally's possibility, merely 
to impugn Mrs. Suleny’s common sense in choosing such a 
model when the profession teems with delightful and lady- 
like girls. It is possible Mr. Jones has excogitated his 
model, as the German does a camel, and that he has fallen a 
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victim to the fallacy he has so often denounced, by making 
French synonomous with vicious? It is the Parisian minx 
upon whom the whole burden of the play falls, and had not 
the title been preoccupied, Mr. Jones might have called his 
play “‘ The Artist's Model.” With her, that is, with Miss 
Juliet Nesville, to enliven the scene, the play goes along in 
sprightly, low-comedy fashion. Higher comedy comes only 
with the scenes in which the young artist in concerned. 
Willie's willfully blind love for his model is admirably dra- 
matic, and Mr. Jones might make a fine play by developing 
the theme so rudely broken off. As good a bit of literature 
as Mr. Jones has given us is the young artist’s speech about 
the hypocrisy of art, but the best lines in The Triumph of 
the Philistines are the lines which are never spoken—I mean 
the thumb-nail sketches of the Philistines supplied by the 
author in the stage-directions. These remind one of the 
vivid vignettes scattered throughout Carlysle’s works. 
Nor is itto be denied that Sir Valentine Fellowes and Lady 
Beauboys are in themselves perfectly natural creations. 

The Triumph of the Philistines is a title that should be 
rescinded by the licenser of plays, for it was copyrighted on 
false pretences—that is to say, it is a capital title wasted and 
misapplied. It is a theft from the public treasure of titles. 
No one should have the right to annex permanently a title 
which his work does not justify. At the most he should 
have a five years’ lease, and if his work is very bad, so as by 
association to damage the value of the title, he ought even 
to be mulcted for dilapidations. Another example of this 
unjust acquisition of titles is The Prude’s Progress, which is 
the name of a comedy by Messrs. Jerome and Phillpotts. 
Apart from its pretentious title the comedy is good enough 
to make us regret we do not see more of Mr. Jerome as a 
playwright. Like Mr. Carton’s, his stage-world is a Dick- 
ensian world of homely romance and honest humour and 
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gentle pathos and broad character-drawing. The faults of 
The Prude’s Progress may be summed up in the word “old- 
fashioned.” Coincidence plays a large part—as when the 
Chadbandian county councillor who is the real pivot of the 
play turns out to be the bigamous husband of the landlady 
of the very house where all the characters congregate. The 
Prude’s Progress, despite its high-comedy title, is at most 
comedy-drama, but it is full of amusing lines and situations, 
relieved by bits of delicate pathos, and throughout a fresh 
stream of originality winds refreshingly amid the familiar 
scenes of stage-land. The treatment of the heroine's love- 
affair, for instance, is as novel as it is charming, and there is 
a welcome addition to stage figures in the shape of a De 
Goncourt kind of young novelist, who thinks that ‘* God 
Almighty made the universe to know what he would say 
about it,” and who does not want to have a literary wife be- 
cause ‘it would be like living with a critic.” 


HERE is an air of domesticity over Mr. Le Gall- 
ienne’s new volume of poems, “R. L. S., etc.” The 
whole book is dedicated to his parents; there is a 

section inspired by his sad domestic loss, there is a new-year 

letter addressed to his sister and brother-in-law, he dedicates 
his reminiscences of Paris to the wife of the Editor of the 

Yellow Book, with genial references to Harry's wit, his 

* Ode to Spring*’ to Grant and Nellie Allen, his ‘* Maiden 

Vote*’ to John Fraser, his “ Ballad of London” to H. W. 
Massingham; and to Mr. John Lane is inscribed a poem 

called “‘ Tree-Worship,” beginning, ‘‘ Vast and mysterious 

brother,”’ a grandiose description of the genial little publish- 
er which is likely to make the Bodley Head swell. I seem 
to hear a vast chorus singing : 





We all figure proudly in Richard's latest chants, 
And so do his sisters and his cousins and his aunts. 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Welch, I remember, and their potential 
domestic bliss, also afforded Mr. Le Gallienne a chapter of 
his “* Prose Fancies."” I experience a feeling of unreality 
when I meet in the flesh the clever little comedian and his 
pretty girl-wife, as though they had stepped out of the pages 
of their brother’s books. And yet Mr. Le Gallienne is per- 
haps not all wrong to express his feelings shamelessly. In 
these cynic days, when we are all ashamed of having emo- 
tions, we should perhaps welcome one who is brazenly sen- 
timental and who has pleaded manfully for long hair. And 
after all the poet, in writing of his domestic joys and sor- 
rows, is writing of himself less as individual than as type. 
And his true intent is all for our delight, to glorify the com- 
mon things of life. If Tennyson had not mourned his 
friend in the market-place, the world would have been the 
loser; and if Byron had not 
*‘ Dragged through Europe’s every mart 
The pageant of his bleeding heart,” 

English literature would have been less respected on the 
Continent. Wherefore Mr. Le Gallienne’s ingenuous au- 
dacities are to be forgiven him if we find ourselves enriched 
by his effusiveness. Of some of his poems at least this may 
be freely conceded. The poem called “If After All” is 
such a public treasure coined of private pain. The Steven- 
son Elegy has stately lines, but unquestionably the strongest 
piece in the volume is the ‘‘ Ballad of London.” 

*‘ Ah, London! London! our delight, 

Great flower that opens but at night, 

Great City of the Midnight Sun, 

Whose day begins when the day is done. 

* * * * 


“Like dragon-flies, the hansoms hover, 
With jewelled eyes to catch the lover; 
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The streets are full of lights and loves, 
Soft gowns, and flutter of soiled doves. 

* * - - 
**Upon thy petals butterflies, 
But at thy root, some say, there lies 
A world of weeping trodden things, 
Poor worms that have not eyes or wings.”’ 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetry is sufficiently promising to in- 
spire the hope that he will achieve his published aspiration 
of making a pot of money by lecturing in America, so as 
to gain time for the cultivation of the Muses. At present he 
does far too much criticism, which, it is well known, pre- 
vents a man from reading. 

Of John Oliver Hobbes’ last book, The Gods, Some Mor- 
tals and Lord Wickenham, I will only say that it is the best 
of all her books, perhaps because it is the longest. Brevity 
may be the soul of wit, but her work has tried to be more 
than witty. It has tried to present the tragi-comedy of life 
and some of the dramatis persona, but in the effervescence 
of the wit all the rest has too frequently frothed away with 
it, like a too sparkling champagne. I should not like to have 
to answer in an examination paper such a question as: 

Distinguish between The Sinners’ Comedy, A Bundle of 
Life, A Study in Temptations, and Some Emotions and a Moral, 
and show why these titles are not interchangeable? 

Asa matter of fact, it is only because Lord Wickenham 
figures eponymously in the title of the last story that I shall 
distinguish it from those others in which the gods and some 
mortals are equally conspicuous. 

The story itself lingers in my memory more clearly than 
any of her others, and not merely because it is the last read. 
The characters are stronger and independent on their epi- 
grams. But John Oliver Hobbes must write a comedy. 
Her genius for condensation, as well as for dialogue, cries 
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out for the footlights. The one danger is that she may not 
be able to expound her personages out of their own mouths: 
in her books she is Mrs. Jarley and describes her figures. 
Three years ago, when she was asked why she didn’t write 
plays, she said that the literary man could not look to the 
stage as a fruitful field for his labour till the mass of people 
were taught— 

“* (a) that tragedy consists rather in irony than in gore. 

** (5) that buffoonery is not humour. 

**(c) that life is not fairly represented by one hero, his 
mistress’s gowns, and his wife’s drawing-room. ” 

Although the masses, at grapple with the elemental coarse- 
nesses of life, can scarcely be expected to vibrate to that 
subtler tragedy and comedy which is the offspring of more 
complex conditions, it seems unquestionable that the pros- 
pects of the literary dramatist are far more favourable to-day 
than they were three years ago. His public is being edu- 
cated for him, and there is also a prospect of drawing to the 
theatre the cultured class that finds in its horror of the Eng- 
lish stage its one point of rapport with the English Puritan. 
The only danger is that the literary man may fail to realise 
the limitations of his new medium. An actress who played 
in an unsuccessful comedy by a distinguished man of letters 
told me that one of her stage directions ran thus: 

Re-enter Mary, having drunk a cup of tea. 
iy) LL good things come too late. Why am I not a boy 
again, or why was not Zoraida published when I 
was a boy and got books like this, with just such 
red coversand such fine print, for prizes? From the frontis- 
piece, wherein the pearls of the Sultan’s harem lie murdered 
amid mysterious marble columns and plashing fountains, to 
the last picture, where Zoraida, the whilom warlike Queen 
of the Saharah, slave to the Bond of Blood, gossips overthe 
teacups in her Kensington flat, there is not a line that would 
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not have fascinated me. How I should have revelled in the 
gorgeous imaginings of Mr. William Le Queux, in his easy 
manipulation of all the properties of romance, in his Crescent 
of Glorious Wonders, his Dead Hand, his Treasure of 
Askia, his Tropical Houris and Harems, his Eunuchs and 
Sultans and Viziers, his Subterranean Sons of the Desert, his 
Tombs and Skeletons, his Shrine of Darkness, and Chamber 
of the Serpents, his Great Mystery, and over it all the Sand 
of the Saharah! And his Blood—his Blood, which flows at 
more pints to the page than any of the Blood of my youth— 
how I should have drunk it in! Haggard hath slain his 
thousands, but Le Queux his tens of thousands. His victims 
are asthe sands of his desert for multitude. How those 
fights of his would have made my own blood gallop! I 
should not have noticed the inelegance of his style, nor the 
touches of burlesque ; I should have been happy and worship- 
ful instead of critical andcarping. I should not have sus- 
pected that gore is not tragedy nor magnificent improb- 
abilities romance. As it is, I can only envy those who are 
still boys enough to enjoy this rich opium nightmare, and 
who can be thrilled throughout, at I was by bits of it, notably 
by the scenein “* The Courts of Love, ’’ wherethe hero tries 
to warn the Sultan of his attempted assassination—a scene 
which has real originality and imagination, and which De 
Quincey would not have disdained to dream. 

For the satisfaction of prize-giving schoolmasters, let me 
add that, despite the pervasive perfume of houris and harems, 
Zoraida, the Daughter of the Sun, is respectably married at 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 

aaiN “A Japanese Marriage,*’ the much-travelled 
author of “ The Japs at Home ”’ give us rather “The 

English Not at Home” than a regulation novel. 

The Japanese Marriage in question is neither Japanese nora 
marriage, for it is the informal union of the hero with his 
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deceased wife’s sister, and the originality of the book lies in 
its interesting descriptions of Japanese scenes and curios, 
which is hardly to its credit as anovel. Half the book might 
be cut out and published separately under the title of ‘ Ex- 
cursions from Yokohoma”’ or ‘ Half-Holidays in Japan,” 
while the rest could be called, say, *‘ A Sister-in-Lawful 
Wife.” If Iremember aright, when William Black makes 
a travel-book do duty as a novel, he refrains from bringing 
about serious complications. Jogging along in his Phaeton, 
he does not drive a team of story and sightseeing. But Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s novel is a “novel with a purpose, *’ and 
rises here and there to tragic heights, so that these Japanese 
Reisebilder of his show like, I will not say padding, but 
matter in the wrong place. It is not a very pleasant picture 
that Mr. Slade gives us of the English colony in Yokohoma, 
and his sketch of the self-righteous clergyman of an English 
rural parish reads like a caricature. 

Mr. Sladen’s English, too, is free and easy, and smacks of 
the irresponsible wanderer. But Bryn the heroine is a 
charming creature, and some of the scenes with her half- 
crazed, dying sister reveal strong imaginative power. I do 
not know whether the book will do much good to the Cause. 
Every heart, uncorrupted by theology, must naturally desire 
to see the lovable Bryn wedded to the manly Phil. But this 
is the unfair device of all novelists with a purpose—to take 
an exceptional case and insidiously assume that it is typical ; 
not everybody who wants to marry his deceased wife's sister 
deserves to, or would be the better for it. Incidentally Mr. 
Sladen airily solves the problem of existence in two lines of 
a happy-hearted, hedonistic preface; but if ‘‘comfort’’ be 
the “ highest end of existence,” there are many other things 
besides marrying one’s deceased wife’s sister that one should 
be allowed to do. Like Mr. Sladen, I have no personal 
interest in this absurd question. My deceased wife has no 











































A SONG 


“*Love blows as the wind blow 
Love blows into the heart.” — 
The fickle wind blows West and East, 
Love blows : 
The fickle moon is love’s high priest, 
Love We 


Sweet love, sweet love is lightly won, | 
Love blows : 
Sweet love, sweet love is quickly gone, 
Love bk 


April’s made of shine and shower, 
Love blows ¢ 
The North wind frights each timid flower, 
Love ble 


June roses with their hearts on fire, 
Love blows « 

Flame and fade in their own desire, 
Love hile 


Ah! perfect love, for thee a sigh, 
Love blows a 
Thou wert so fair and sweet to die, 
Love blo 


Bind with the rue thy radiant brow, 
Love blows a 


Beloved of the gods wert thou. 


Love bilo 
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Love blows into the heart. 
Jean Wricurt. 
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sister. I have not even a deceased wife ; nora living one, for 
the matter of that. So that question merely affords me sel- 
fish amusement. Half the world seems to want marriage 
abolished, and the other half to marry its deceased wife’s 
sister. In the Old Testament, upon which the Christian 
marriage-law is primarily based, I find nothing about my de- 
ceased wife’s sister, only a strict injunction to marry my de- 
ceased brother's wife unless she formally releases me. But 
the Bishops know better. 
2 FIND some difficulty in distinguishing clearly be- 
3 tween Mr. Marriott Watson’s ‘‘ At the First Cor- 
~ mer” and Mr. H. D. Lowry’s “‘ Women’s Trage- 
dies."” They both belong to the Keynote Series, they are 
both made up of short stories, they are both of about the 
same merit, and I have read them both together. It is only 
by fixing my mind on the fact that Mr. Lowry’s people are 
all Cornish, and that Mr. Marriott Watson sometimes devi- 
ates into humour, that I can remember which of the two I 
am admiring at any particular moment. Both reveal a cer- 
tain strain, or rather a certain straining of the bizarre, and 
sometimes effects intended to be very clever do not come off 
at all. But both understand what a short story is. For 
sheer strength the palm must be awarded to Mr. Lowry, 
whose stories of “* The Man in the Room”’ and ‘ Maimie’s 
Dream” grip the imagination. But for range and variety 
and for fantastic humour Mr. Watson surpasses his fellow- 
craftsman. He has largely abandoned the affectations of 
style which made “‘ Diogenes of London’ a brilliant bore. 
Some of his pieces could easily be turned into one-act plays. 
‘At the First Corner”’ is an original psychological situation, 
curiously but improbably involved. ‘An Ordeal of Three” 
is a charming bit of artificial comedy, to which there could 
be no greater antithesis than the sordid pseudo-realism of 
‘In the Basement.”” Untruth to nature is indeed the key- 
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note of Mr. Watson, whose gift of imaginative combination 
preponderates vastly over his faculty of observation, with the 
result that he makes beautiful bricks without straw, paints 
pictures with unreal atmospheres, and constructs elaborate 
psychical situations out of rarified and unnatural emotions. 
Thus the appallingly hideous episode ‘‘In the Basement,” 
where a dying man is shaved in haste to save the higher 
charge of operating on a dead man, strikes me as entirely 
evolved from Mr. Marriott Watson’s inner consciousness. 
He got hold of the fact that the charge for shaving a corpse 
is a shilling, and from this germ the whole grimy tragedy 
evolved. The revolting accessories owe nothing to observ- 
ation, if I may trust my own study and experience of poor 
London life. The Daily Chronicle seems to have regarded 
this story as dealing with a phase of the psychology of pov- 
erty which had escaped even Dickens; but before joining in 
the applause I should demand to see his ‘*human docu- 
ments,” not necessarily for publication but as a proof of good 
faith, To me, Mr. Watson’s East-End scene reads like a 
jumble of reminiscences of Gissing, Arthur Morrison, and 
George Moore, with the popular superstition about ‘the 
homes of the poor."* I do not dispute there may be callous- 
ness in the presence of death, but when a writer's back- 
ground is entirely false I am justified in doubting his report. 
To begin with, families of the class described do not live 
“In the Basement"’ at all. The furniture of such a family 
would be far superior to the ruined stage-properties which 
Mr. Watson describes. Fruit-shades and shiny horse-hair 
chairs would be nearer the mark in a family which has pro- 
duced a respectable carman, a permanent parlour-maid, and 
a reputable porter. The porter himself would hardly be the 
sort of person to bend over his father’s deathbed and laugh 
stupidly, ‘* Goin’ to ’ear the angels?’* A porter is a person 
with onerous duties, and, unless provided with ‘‘a good 
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character,’’ would never have been able to geta place. Our 
author doubtless imagines that every man who labours with 
his hands has a physical fibre in congruous coarseness with the 
skin of his palms; and that there is nothing so brutal but 
that you may credit the British working man with it. The 
British working man is too often judged by his expletives. 
But the expletives of the lowest class may be matched in the 
highest, and sanguinary epithets might as freely bestrew the 
fashionable novel as ‘“‘Esther Waters. *’ Ihave dealt at some 
length with Mr. Marriott Watson’s little story, not only be- 
cause it is powerful and arrestive in itself, but because it is 
typical of a class of story that is coming into vogue. Real 
life is bad enough without this addition of imaginary horrors. 
Even when the facts are truly observed—which is extremely 
rare—there still remains the danger of their being falsely 
presented, of their being given in relation to the emotions of 
the spectator rather than in their relation to the doers and 
sufferers. I cannot too often insist that Art and Truth are 
not interchangeable terms, and that we need not be over- 
depressed by unlovely paper-tragedies, which are often noth- 
ing but the reproduction of the subjective impression made 
on an individual observer. But there is sucha reaction from 
the rose-water pictures of life that people are now ready to 
credit anything, provided it is dark enough. 
I. ZANGWILL. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE GODDESS. 


T was at the dusk of a disheartening day that the 
Goddess came to him. He was sitting staring at 
his canvass, now a twilit blur, his thin young face set 
in a grimace of fretful impotence, his mouth a line of bitter 
emphasis, his long slight artist hands trailed nervelessly 
along the puffy arms of the big old chair. 
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Some impulse turned his gloomy eyes toward the light, 
and then he saw the Goddess. She was standing, half in the 
reddening dusk and half in shadow, a white-robed noble 
figure, suggesting, even in her indistinctness, so serene, so 
mystic, so divine a personality, that the fever of desire went 
from him suddenly, leaving a great awe, and peace ineffable. 
He clenched his hands and shivered with a sudden delicious 
passion of worship, his chin bent on his breast, his sombre 
eager eyes fixed on the lovely half-veiled presence. 

Others might have to do with Success or Failure; others 
might deal with a world of witless words ; but for him, hence- 
forth, the service of the Goddess. 

Then followed days and weeks of drudgery, of drudgery 
so divine that all his after-ease was pain toit. The frown of 
the Goddess was better than the whole world’s smiling ; her 
smile was beautiful as it was rare. 

When presently the slow world blundered into extrava- 
gance of praise, the Goddess frowning saved him from him- 
self, then smiled again to save him from despair. 

So the years went by, and he grew somewhat gray in an 
unswerving service. 

At last came a year when, as he lingered in a pink-white 
orchard land through the soft days of an exquisite though 
tardy spring, he slipped somehow into the tender belated 
passion that his youth had missed. 

The girl was rosy, sweet-faced, lovable, ingenuously dis- 
ingenuous. Through the short courtship and the shorter 
honeymoon he talked much of the dear divinity at home. 
When they returned to the old houseat Chelsea it was to the 
great bare attic studio that he first took her. There stood 
the Goddess serenely solitary. The rosy little bride, tip- 
toeing to the other’s nobler height, put tender arms around 
her unbending neck. ‘It is all arranged,” she murmured, 
‘*and you are to live with us forever.” 
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But the Goddess answered nothing. For a dozen con- 
secutive days after that the little wife tripped up the wide old 
stairs to the attic studio. The adoring service that her hus- 
band gave to this distant deity she watched with eyes that 
showed nothing but a pretty seriousness, a devout receptivity. 
She stifled her mental yawns, and waited, being a creature of 
infinite tact and subtile perseverance. 

By slow degrees her visits to the studio grew more and 
more infrequent. At last they ceased. Then the artist 
smoked and worked contentedly. From below came the 
sound of crunching wheels, of clicking heels, the swish of 
gowns, the hum of talk, the lightness of laughter. All this 
he heard not. The old free fervor was rising and stirring 
in him. He began to forget his silken chains. 

But the least exacting of rosy brides has still some claim 
on the most dreamy of artist husbands. So she drew him 
with a smiling persistence, against which he was powerless, 
away from his solemn vigils, down from his star-lit heights, 
down to the brilliant rooms, the cheerful chatter, the brisk 
inanities dear to her little soul. 

One day she came to him and put her fair little head 
against his grizzled locks, with a characteristic gesture of 
clinging confidence and gentle deference. ‘‘ Dear,” she 
said, ‘I don’tknow— Am I suggesting the impossible ? 
But don't you think—? The Goddess is so beautiful, so 
quaint, so—so special. To keep her in that old studio where 
not a soulseesher! Couldn't we bring her down stairs to 
the drawing-room ? of course she should have a pedestal. ” 

He tried to think afterwards what madness wrought in him 
to bend him to her bidding. Whatever it was, there came 
an evening when he found himself abjectly following the 
Goddess down the brilliant hateful room, a-buz with guests. 

Down the long room she passed. There was a hush at 
her coming as at the coming of dawn. The crowd parted 
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before her, and then closed in behind her, as she swept 
toward the velvet-covered pedestal. There she stood, erect, 
indifferent, regal, looking with calm clear eyes over the 
heads of the surging, swaying, murmuring crowd, into illim- 
itable space. The rosy little bride fluttered from one to 
another of her guests, hearing with an eager complacency 
their compliments on this unique possession. 

The artist crept upstairs to the empty studio, and sat there 
in agony of soul, staring at one little dab of moonlight on the 
brown-stained floor. After a time he went out of the room 
and locked the door. Then he went downstairs. The 
guests had departed. At the foot of the stairs his wife was 
standing. Her serenity was slightly ruffled. She faltered a 
little as she spoke. ‘‘ Your Goddess has disappeared,” she 
said. There was a touch of malice in her tone. Then she 
saw her husband’s face. She shivered. Hercalm little face 
lost its roses and its calm. Her trim little figure vibrated 
feelingly. Her composed little voice broke into shrill un- 
evenness. 

** Ah!" she cried, ‘she is everything to you, and I am 
nothing.” 

He did not answer. He was very sorry, but she had said 
what was true. 

So she went away and cried herself into calmness again. 
After that he was very gentle to her, and gave her every- 
thing she wanted. He did not unlock the studio door, and 
he did not try to find the Goddess. So in time the little 
wife forgot her jealousy and fluttered back into the sunshine. 
And presently she died. 

Then he went forth to find the Goddess. It was a long, 
an arduous, a lonely search. It led him through strange, 
sad human experiences; through heart-breaking humiliation, 
and failure, and self-distress ; but he never faltered. 

At last dawned a day when gray, sad-eyed, humble, he 
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turned again to the old house, and toiled up the wide old 
stairs, and unlocked the studio door. 

He threw open the windows. The room breathed a 
musty melancholy, but through the open windows came a 
flutter of spring. He sat down at the easel and began to 
paint. All day long he painted, and, as he worked, he 
hummed, he knew not why, a little lilting song of Spring 
and Hope. 

At the first touch of twilight, he put down his brush, and 
turned with a subtle certainty towards the light. There— 
half in the reddening dusk and half in shadow—there stood 
the Goddess. 
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TWO LETTERS AND TWO TELEGRAMS. 








I. Letter From Benton Fosdick, Esq., of New York, to Thom- 
as Plankton, Esq., of Albany. 


My Dear O_p Tom.—A very momentous question— 
that °s what I’m going to ask you, and I want you to go 
into a corner of the club, quite by yourself, with a good big 
cigar, and don’t dismiss the subject from your mind till the 
cigar "s finished. Do it for the sake of our old college 
chumship. 

There's a girl I want to marry, at least I think I do, in 
fact I know I do. Shall 1? ‘That’s the question. Of 
course I love her, or I could n’t feel this way, could I? She’s 
young, very young, always talking about her birthday—has 
just had it, I mean, or it is just going to be—something of 
that sort. She's beautiful; the kind of hair I like: She 
does n’t dress it in the fashion, and yet it never seems out; 
there’s no William Tell effect on top, or a bath bun or 
bustle at the back, or Dolly Vardens at the side, it’s just 
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coiled away somehow, somewhere, sort of parted in front, 
and half way wavy, without being crimpy or fancy, and is 
darkish—you know the kind I mean. Lovely eyes, and all 
the rest of it; splendid figure; hand full of character, and 
awfully pretty Trilbys. Her father’s very rich and only has 
one other child, so altho’ she has notions of her own, financi- 
ally it’s a chance most any fellow would be glad to specu- 
late on. I only mention this to show you that I haven’t 
completely lost my head; of course the money doesn ’t make 
any difference to me, only I want you to understand that 
I’m not altogether impracticable. 

Her position in society is all right, better than mine, and 
her mother is always on the go, balls and parties and smaller 
things for derniers resorts, so she'd never be a bother. 

Thenthegirlherself hasamind. Is tremendously interest- 
ingand original in all herconversation. Really I often ask her 
advice about serious things, and take it besides, and always 
find Iam right. She knows about art, and music, and isall 
around cultivated. The sort of girl you'd be deuced proud 
of anywhere. And what I feel particularly about her is that 
she would take such a great interest in me and my work. 
She’d be a constant stimulant: she would adopt all my 
views, ideas, and ambitions; she would lose her own self in 
me, devote herself to my work, and her life be absorbed in 
mine! I would accomplish twice whatI do now. She 
could do all the tedious mechanical work that takes so much 
time I might be giving toother things. She could help me 
in a thousand ways. She'd always be on hand to protect 
me from the hundred and one sacrifices that come daily kick- 
ing one to take notice of them. 

May be my love blinds me, but I feel she has a beautiful 
character fully capable of doing all this for me. It seems to 
me it’s a chance in a lite time that I ough n’t to let slip by. 
And yet it’s an irretrievable sort of thing, this marriage, and 
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I don’t want to go into it too hastily, and perhaps find I'd 
made a mistake after all and ruined my career instead of aiding 
it. So Icome to you, remembering the old talks about 
marriage over the midnight wood-fire that lasted almost till 
we heard the chapel bell for prayers. 

You were always falling in love; I never. You ought to 
understand the business better than I. (I heard, too, you 
almost ruined yourself a couple of years ago for a worthless 
girl, and nothing teaches like experience.) Think it out 
carefully, and send me word, shall I marry her? 

Yours always sincerely, 
BENTON FosDIck. 

P. S.—I shall only wait a day to hear from you. 


II. Telegram from Thomas Plankton, Esq., of Albany, to 
Benton Fosdick, Esq., of New York. 


**In God’s name, for the sake of the girl; pon ’T. 
“Tom.” 


III. Letter from Miss Beatrice Hauton, of New York, to Ben- 
ton Fosdick, Esq., of New York. 

Dear Mr. Fospicx.—I ain very sorry. I trust [haven't 
been unconsciously flirting with you, for to be honest, while 
I enjoy enormously having you take me into dinner, I 
could n't for one moment think of sitting opposite to you at 
the breakfast table! I thank you sincerely for the honor you 
pay me, but I cannot be your wife. 

Sincerely your friend, 
BeaTRICE HauTon. 


IV. Telegram from Benton Fosdick, Esq., of New York, to 
Thomas Plankton, Esq., of Albany. 


‘* Thanks, oldman. Have takenyour advice. B. F.” 
CLYDE Fitcu. 
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